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“* He that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds 
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TALES OF MY LANDLADY. 





ne, 


Saratoga Springs, August, 5, 1822. 
a. My Dear Frienp, 


_. Has any of the sage, anatomists of the hu- 
man mind, yet discovered whether impatience 
is the parent of pain or pleasure ; or js it yet 
-oneof nature’s secrets, about. which phileso- 
phers may forever dispute without coming to 
- adecision. There is certainly no class of 
’ © our modern literati, who are more desirous 


to keep their readers suspended upon the ten- 
| ter-hooks of impatience, and the eclat and 
| . approbation, which we bestow upon their la- 


ag 4 inthis particular. Whether it was a design 
> of this nature, or accident, I kaow not; yet, 


| such was the.fact.—our tea was delayed an 
- whole hour longer than usual, notwithstand- 
€;°@ ing our early and punctual attendance. At 
d,s ’ yength, however, the joyful sound of the tea- 
qd, spoons, ringing in the china, reached our ears. 
am si Electrified by this pleasing harbinger; the 
a countenances of all appeared to brighten.— 
bh, a Our sombre melancholy, involuntarily. disap- 
~ | peared, and, for the first. time, we smiled in 
TH concert. In a-short time, the board was 
ke 5 spread, and the tea served up in haste, when] 
ul OM. Ellwood, reminded our~-hostess of her 
ie §. Morning oe Sap a and requested her to fa- 
ey vour us with the proposed narrative: Fora 
ly moment she looked thoughtful, seemed em- 
d= barrassed, and I began to’ fear that she was 
% 9 . about to. excuse herself from the task : When, 
taking a large pinch of snuff, she began’ with 
~§ . the following apology : . 
~ a3 6°Tis from high life, high characters are 
.3 _ drawn.” ie ee. 
. %* Our sympathies cannot: be awakened by 
r | ~ the sufferings of mere“ men and women;” 
a 3 they must be born in palaces, or allied to roy- 
: alty, or we do not feel sufficient interest in 


“republicans (as we all profess tobe) should 
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ya a ‘ FOR THE PLOUGH BOY. Jlimperiously demand all our novels, and moral 


‘to please, than the novelist, Or fictitious his-} 
torian ; yet they all strive as long as possible} 


bour, is always proportioned to their success. 


their fate, to read or hear their story. That} 





life, isindeed quite unacountable. But such 
is the nature of man, in every clime, and un- 
der every form of government, that no author 
Hwill expect to 


*“ Raise the genius or to mend the heart,” 


by the simple biography of ordinary mortals. 
And as all the personages connected with the 
tale lam about to relate, are destitute of ti- 
tles, on other artificial decortions, | hope my 
friends will allow. me the full berg‘t of this 
consideration. : 
James Woburn, was a native of Massachu- 
setts ; soon.aiter his marriage in the year 75, 
he removed to the Enghsh settlement, at 
Cherry-Valley. The éxposed and defence- 
less situation of this little village, rendered 
the inhabitants in constant fear and alarm— 
so.that at the end of four years, he had only 
been able, with the utmost exertion in his 
power, to erecta small log house, and clear 
afew acres around it. It was late. in Octo- 
ber, and he was at work before the door, when! 
a party of Indians fired from the neighbour- 
ing wood, and he fell mortally. wounded ;- his 
wife had just come to the door. when the in- 


and victorious whooping, and with the toma- 
jhawk soon put an end to his sufferings. Ina 


1823. 


tales, thus to be drawn exclusively from “7 


Small garrison. 


by 


carnate devils arrived tvit# their usual screams} 





moment, the awful scalping knife performed 
its wonted office ; and with their reeking tro- 
phy, they -rush into the house, and with 
bloody hands, seize upon her children, who 
were both asleep upon the bed. ‘The eldest, 
a boy, not four years old, they stab<to the 
theart, with the same fatal instrument that had 
‘mutilated the father; and as the sivage was 
just about to strike the daughter, who was two 
years younger—she sprang with masculine: 


jlenéergy and fearless instinct, and snatched her 


from his grasp. ‘This unexpected resistance, 
instead of irritating the tiger, at first caused 
hint to look at her with surprise, and then 
with pity—he returned the impendiiig weapon 
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sents, which she was frequently receiving 





the hand, bade her comé along. ‘Instantly the 

















the woods, to the Dutch settlement of 


nawaga, upon the banks of the Mohawk. | 
Here they joined a party of British, The . 


commandant, a fine young officer, commisseér-~ 
ating the sufferings of a’ defenceless womaay 

purchased the captives; he told her that } 
had left in England a wife, and @ daggh , 









hers, and calling guard he direc hem: to 
accompany her down the river as far as they 

could with safety. Intwo hours, She was at 
Fort-Hunter ; where the Americans had’ a 


ver, Here, the sympathies of the wholéneigh- 


bourhood were excited in her behalf: but ik? 


was long, indeed, before the dreadful tragedy 
she had just witnessed, could be banished 
her slumbering eyes. 
often found her restless—and in the morning, 


her briny pillow evinced the sorrow of her ~ 


heart. _ But her little daughter Maria, who is 
to be the heroine of our tale, slept quietly i 
her mother’s bosom, andisturbed by fe 
frightful dreams.—Sleep” on, sweet ba) 
soon alas! shall’ sorrow mar thy bosom,’ 
drive refreshing slumbers from thine eyelids. 
In this hospitable neighlourhood, Maria~ Wo- 






is a 


The midnight hour, « 


born grew up. While yet a child, she was ae 


remarked to be extremely active, and to have 
an understanding beyond heryears. Her 


le repartees were the theme of every fire-s 







and there were few pareuts, who would not have 
rejoiced if\ their own 


equally promising. 
and economy, with the. numerous little 


those who admired and those who pitied, en- 


whom she associated. This pleased the doat- ieee 

ling mother, and dissipated in part, the'glooms 
that hung athwart her brow—expec Oo cg 
gan to bloom, and smiling hope héldufa ~~ 
shining torch, and enjivened her prospect.— ~ 
The war with Great-Britatn was terminated,” -* 





to its seabbard; and taking her gently by’ 


and peace and plenty gladdened every Wale, 
when Mrs. Woburn received an offer of mar. 


house i8 plundered and in flames; and she -is|jriage.—William M’Vane, was a native of Ir 
idrove before the ruthless enemy, through land, and had mig 


daughters had been*® 
Her mother’s industry ~~», 


. 
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Kyery thing friendly stran- ~~ 
gers could do, was bere administered to her 
wants; and the next day Capt. N. took her 

to his howse. a few miles farther down the ri- © 
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jabled her to out-shine all the children with et ae 


tation be © «ow 
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rated to this country some- 
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af Se k = began. to divide his affections—and ||} 


, inthe late war; then weep, an 


ame ‘counting the cost—his ye aera 
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“ihe previous to the revolution, “Upon his 
arrival in New-York, he was credited bi 
some of his countrytfien, already there, with a 
small pack of woods ; : ‘these he retziled advan- 
tayedusly, and soon gained the reputation of 
an honest and successful pedlar. But the 
war breakibg out, he was obliged to resort to 
‘gore different mode-of living, and nothing ap- 
peared more congenial to bis habits, thay. the 
Siness of sutler. in.the camp. Here he em- 
p oyed his time and talents, until peace had 
sheathed the sword; and disbanded the army. 
Ile then cofhunencud: trading “as a country 


merchant, when uprightness, | and plain deai-| 


ing, so much enlarged his business, that he 
was determined to take a partner for life.— 
‘Phe widow Woburn, he kuew, could bring no, 
money tothe firm ; buat he was: pleased with| 
the neatness of her person, and the frugality 
- of fier habits. Without hesitation, therefore, 
he offered her bis hand, and as much of his 
heart as it was in the power of an old “bache- 
Jor to give. Maria was ten-yearsold, when 
her mother, ffom prudential motives, accept- 
“éd the offer, and became the wife of a reputa- 
aS This event formeda new era 
inher 
wes. and expectations, which she had never 
known before. She was no longer the house- 
less and dependant orphan. Mr. M’Vane, 
was pleased with nursing the opening flower- 
» bud—-he-was charmed with her good nature 
and vivacity, and contributed to all her wants. 
He bade her assume his name, and consider 
herself as infact his. child; without reflecting 
that thiscarly and ualimited indulgence, might 
lead td enormous and unpleasant demands, or 


that he yet might have children of his own,|!§ 


who wouldhave wants for him to. supply. 
Maria M’Vane was now sent t6 school, and 
ireated in every respect, as the heiress to al] 
his wealth. The milliner and mantua-maker, | 
‘ however, were the only teachers whose in- 
structions pleased her, or whose lessons. she 
remembered. But this gave her parenis no 


alarm, fori never entered their minds, that it 


“Was any*part of their duty _ 
“To. teach the young idea how to shoot.” 


yy 


mind, and young as she was, created} 


———_—____. 


were.casily awakened, but, Tike the evenivg 


Maria’s wants were no longer those of a ehild, 
linited to necessaries, or extending to a few 
ornaments, cheaply supplied. Tea parties 
and. balls, began to engross her attention ; and 
here she could not shine, without new and ex- 
pensive dréss—luxuries which many good fa- 
thers purchase without pleasure, for their 
own daughters.’ And as Mr, M’Vape kept a 
fall store, where all these female requisites 
were constantly displayed, she thoaghtit cruel- 
ty or avurice, if he hesitated or consulted her; 
mother, icfore cutting them off, for her use. 
Her mother had been bred in- the industrious 
jand plain fashions of New-England, and in the 
jsame manner wished her own family to grow 
up. She, therefore, never encouraged or se- 
conded her daughter’s petitions for modern 
finery, or useless expenditure. And Maria 
soon learned, that areference to her mother, 
was but an indirect mode of denial: his good 
nature, however, sometimes prevailed, and 
he would grant her favours which his wife had 
denied. By these means, she was enabled to 
appear in public—sometimes to her satisfac- 
tion, and accompanied with her usual vivaci- 
jty.--Or, when a new frock was wanting, as 
she possessed an unbounded flow of health, a 
few tears before she left home, rather ishpioe- 
ed than tarnished het-beauties. A -circle of 
admirers soon crowded around, and she seem- 
jed the ido] of every party. Among the nu- 
merous suitors, who contended far her favour, 
there were two of very opposite characters. 
Dr. Hale-was a young physician, from Con- 
necticut, his person was tall, and his figure 
racefuly He had taken a degree at Yale 
College, but had drank with great moderatiou 
at that Pierian spring: Hecould relate, liow- 
ever, a great variety of laughable anecdotes, 
which happened during his residence there; 
in which he never failed to bear a distinguish- 
ed part, His professional knowledge, was as 
limited as his classical: but then he had an 
exhaustless stock of assurance—and could 
cure all the “evil that flesh is heir to.” ‘This| 
brought him into immediate notice; and be- 
fore he had been in the town a year, was 
thought to be growing rich: This enabled him 
to purchase a fine horse—and to dress ex- 
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. Four y ears of such felicity, soon winged 
(Se: en “flight, these were her Halcyon days, soon 
“> tobe: ollowed by storms and contrary winds. 


*Vane , already, a son and daughter, 
Maria’s wishes were not. always anticipated. 
‘She was sometimes compelled to. ask, some- 
_ times to solicit for what she wanted. ; ‘this. of- 
' ten made: her sullen, or disrespectful + she 
‘would, frequently expatiate upon the misfor- 
~ tunes of those children: who. lost their fathers 
and cal) herself 
n orphans. These inceptive sorrows becloud- 
her rat and quite disarmed hero 
wer of pleasing her benefactor ; for this 

neg plohee which had.charmed him, and 

| -thesource ofall his bounty. He was, truly. 
wh we cal], in the country, a good hearted 
an,—he could “feel another’s woe” 


















pensively, and thus to indulge an extrava- 
gant love of gallantry and revel. He had but 

t commenced business, when Maria was 
afflicted with a felon, extremely painful, upon 
her finger; for three long days, shé bore. the 
increasing anguish, wailing and walking the 
room ; but at the approach of the fourth even- 
ing, she became almost frantic: her mother|{ 
was alarmed, and Dr. Hale was seat for in 
haste.—He came —affected great sympathy 








dew, disappeared at the rising sun; besides,} 


applied to some useful purpose. 


vate the heart of his fair patient. .He had 
however, a competitor who had long before 
this, declared himself her huinbie- servant ;— 
but, as yet, had’made small progress in her 
aliection. 
[TO BE CONTINVED.] 
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Or THE DIFFERENT BREEDS OF ANIMALS KILI- 
ED. FOR -FOOD :—OXEN—SHEEP—oGoATs— 
DEER—SWINE.—FATTENING CATTLEs—-CAs~ 
TRATION.—THE. ADVANTAGES OF OXEN USED: 
IN AGRICULTURE. 

(CONTINUED. } 


SHEEP. 


that scarcely any two countries produee sheep’ 
of the same kind. ‘There is found a manifest 


ing, the shape, or the borns. 


When transported into warmer climates, it” 
loses its wool, and becomes hairy and rough} 
it is, likewise, less prolific ; and its flesh no 
longer retains the same flavour 


Great Britain:-their fleeces are large, aud 
well adapted to the various purposes. of eloth- 
ings 
in no degree of comparison with those of Lin- 
colnshire or Warwickshire for weight or use. 


per annum, at 72. 10s. a pack, which was a 
great sum in those days. 
our woollen manuiactory'stands unrivalled by 
lany nationin the world, and every method is tak- 


about five millions sterling ; and, when manu- 
factured conjomtly with the Spanish wool im- 


above twenty milhous. 
There: is-no part of the sheep but what is 


wool, which furnishes sources of industry and 
wealth . to many thousands of people, and — 
serves to clothe and protect from cold both 
the labourer and the prince,—the flesh sup~ | 
plies a highly wholesome and palatable nour: 
ishment. 


What food is so light, so delicious to taste, 
At the board of the: poor, or the peattny has 
feast ? 

For, whether he purpose plain fare, or a fest 


‘Song of the Sheep. 





for her ville —cbratied the tumour, and 
gave instantaneous relief. Maria looked, and 
expressed her gratitude—and when her mo- 
ther paid, the bill, which was unexpectedly 
Jow, she added her thanks, aud desired that 
he would consider himself as. her family phy- 
sician. From this time, he was intimate ai 

Mr. M’Vane’s, and spared no paips to capti- 
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The milk is in great esteem among the 
Peasants of -some countries. This, however,” 
though not deficient. in. thickness, is said to-— 


yield: but little. cream ; and that cream gives _ 


outter of a quality- greatly inferior to what is- 
obtained from the milk of Cows. But the same: 


measure of ewe’s milk will yield double the 


- 


The varicty in this creature is so gré&t, ‘i 


The Spanish fleeces are tiner, but stand | 
in Edward the Third’s-time, when wool was — 
allowed to be exported, it ‘brought /150,000, 


At this time, when“ | 


ported, amounting to about /600,000. must be — 
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difference in all, either in the size, tlie cover- a 


The. woolly sheep is found only in Europe, 7 ; 
and in the temperate provinces of Asia-— i 


No country prodvces finer sheep than. ; 





en to prevent this valuablecommodity from be- 9 
ing sent out of the kingdom, the annual value 
of wool, shorn in England, is suppesed tobe — 


Besides the : Ss 


‘You are always invited “your niutton to eat.” - 4 
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‘be 'castrated,-he is called while sucking, We 


‘Ewe-lamb, or Gimmer-lamb ; but, when wean- 
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quaptity of curd that cows’ milk affords. In 
several counties in Wales sheep’s milk is used 
.to make cheese.» The skin, when stripped of 
the wool and tanned, is in great request, par- 
ticularly by book-binders and saddlers. Of 
the entrails are made the strings called catgut, 
which are uséd for different kinds of musical 
instruments. 

The ewe produces one or two lambs at a 
time, and sometimes, though rarely, three or 
four. Shebears her young twenty-three weeks. 
The lambing time generally commencesa little 
after Christmas. The age of the animal is 
seldom known to exceed fourtcen or fifteen 
years. 

The ram begins to procreate at one.— 
When castrated, they are called Wedders, or 
Wethers ; they then grow sooner fat, and the 
flesh becomes finer-and better flavoured.— 
They are mutton at about two ‘Set old.— 
The best age is about six. 

The general name of the male is Ram or 
Tup. From the time he is weaned to the first 
clipping or shearing, he is called Hog, Hegger- 
el, or Lamb-hog ; after that, he is a Shearling, 
Shearing, Shear-hog, or Diamond Tup or 
Ram. ‘Then, according tothe year in which 
he is clipped. or shofn,. he is called two-shear 
ram, three-shear ram, and so on.— If the male 


ther-lamb, Wether-hog, until he is shorn, when 
he'takes the name of Shearling, &c, till shorn 
a second time, when he is a-young wether, or 
two-shear wether, then three or four-shear we- 
ther, or more, according to the times he has 
been shorn. The female has the general 
name of Ewe, Whilst sucking she is called 


ed, Ewe-hog or Gimmer-hog, until clipped or 
shorn for the firstiime: ahve takes the name 
of Gimmer, whichcontinues only for one year, 
till she loses her fleece a second time, when 
she obtains the general appellation of Ewe.— 
Her age is marked by being caileda two-shear, 
three-shear, or four-shear Ewe. What are 
calied'Gimmers in the north, are, in many of 
the midland parts of England, calied Theaves ; 
and, when, twice shorn, double-theaves. In 
some parts, the male lambs are called Heeders, 
and the female Sheeders. In others, Hogs 
are called Tegs; and two years-oid Ewes, 
‘Twinters ; and three-years old, Thrunters.— 
When hér teeth are worn out, she is calleda 
¢rone orcroney, 
- The following are the principal varieties: 
HORNLESS SHEEP. 


/ 


backward. 


————— 


13, Heath. 
i4. Irish. 
15. Merimo. ee 


Hornless Sheep. 
1. THE NEW LEICESTER, OR DISHLEY, 


These sheep are hornless, and have white 
faces and Jegs, and long, fine wool. 
head is narrow. ‘They have lively eyes; and 
their ears, which are soft and thin, stand 
Their baek is flat ; and their bo- 
dy rouné, and harrel-like. Their pelts are 
thin, and all their bones peculiarly slender, — 
The staple is usually about six inches long. 
The weight of the fleece is seven or eight 
pounds, and its value somewhat less than a 
shilling a pound. The weight of the wool, to 
that of the carcass, is in proportion nearly as 
one to eighteen and a half. When the ewes 
are three or four years old, they generally 
weigh from eighteen to thirty-six pounds ; and 
the wethers of two years old, from twenty to 
thirty pounds, per quarter. 

This breed was first introduced. by Mr. 
Bakewell, of Dishley, near Loughborough ; 
and he, is supposed to have obtained it by 
crossing the coarse and heavy old Leicester 
breed with the Ryeland. It has, for several 
years, been in such esteem, in the midland 
counties, as in several districts,to haye exclud- 
ed all others. 

These animals are chiefly celebrated for 
their quick -feeding, at almost any age, even 
on indifferent pastures ; and for being capable 
of being rendered. enormously fat; so much 
$0, aS, In. some instances, to take away the 
proper flavour of the mutton, and to renderit 
scarcely eatable.. A four-years old wether, 
belonging to Mr. Culley, 
Northumberland,‘ and killed at Alnwick; in 
Oct. 1787, measured mor@than seven inches 
of. solid/fat on the ribs, cut straigt through 
without any slope ; and his back, from head to 
tail, was like the fattest bacon. . The mutton 
was of the most beautiful bright colour. But 
in nothing -was' he so-remarkable as in the 
smallness of his bones. Hisdimensions were as 
follow: 


ft. Me 
Girth “4° 8 4-2 
Breadth over shoulders ee 
do do middle | 1 71-4 
Across the breast, from the inside of 
one fore-leg to the inside of the 
other 0 9 


The proprieter of this sheep lamentéd, that 





1. New Leicester, or Dishley. 


3. Tee-water. 
4. South-down, or Sussex. 


2. Lincolnshire. i | 


5. Ryeland, or ‘Herefordshire. 4 
‘proportion to the offal, than any otber kind 


6. Herdwick. 
7. Cheviot. 
8. Shetland. 3 
HORNED SHEEP. 
9. Dorsetshire. 
- 3. Wiltshire, 





42. Norfolk. 








11. Exmoor. . - : 


he had not the offals exactly weighed, (by of- 
fals is:meant, not only the tallow, But the heat 

pluck, and pelt, with the blood and entrails.) 
because it is now well known that this breed 
of sheep havea greater quantity of miitton, in 


we know of, and is consequently chebper: to} 
tbe consumet.. 

- Tt is very common for two-years old-wethers 
me have four inches, in thickness, of fat on the} 
ribs; and from two to three inches all down 
the back. This is frequently the case, even 


ei till July, andere been killed aboutthe 


Their} 
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fed at Fenton inf} 















































mas following; and, al “the” ley. 7s 
Sheep are not telebrated for much tallow, yet + <-™ 
ewes, under such circumstances, generally «©. 
produce from eighteen to twenty-four Fasted 
each. When the animals are not over fatted 
the mutton is not only: peculiar for fineness of . 
grain, but for superior flavour,beyond all 
other kinds of large and long-woolled sheep.— 

The ewes, when fat, are generally sold to the 
butchers at the price of from thirty-fourto®® ° 
forty shilling; and the two-shear wethers,from 
forty to fifty shillings a head.* 


2. LICOLNSHIRE 


Are amongst the largest of all our oe 
They are hornless ; have white, pve. dlegss 
long, thin, and weak carcasses; and long,_ 9 
heavy wool. The average weight of the “© © 
fleece is from eight ‘to fourteen pounds, and is, . ® 
in proportion to that-of the carcass, ees 
one to sixteen and ahalf. Its valu 
eightpence halfpenny to a shilling a pou 
The pelt in'these sheep is~ thick ; and the 
legs are rough, clumsy, and large boned. 

It is in the rich mapel lands of Lincolnshire * 
that this breed is chiefly prevalent. ‘Its prifici-- 
pal value isin the wool, since the animals aré + 
a slow+feeding race, and afford a coasegain= pe 
ed and very inferior kind of muttohy which’i = b> 
no where inrepute, The weight of the ewes ine 
is from seventeen to twenty-four, and ofthe =. ~ 
three-years old wethers, from twenty to thirty 
pounds. per quarter, - Mr. Culley informs us, 
that these sheep cannot be made fatin a tea- * 
sonable time, in any part of our island, except. © 
Romney Marsh, the marshes of Lincoloshire, 
or some other very rich grazing gréunds, Ing — ae 
such situations they areconsideredtobe profitay 
ble, from the enormous weight of wool whieh — 
they annually ‘produce. ? 
It is said, that the Lincolnshire,sheep are, | 
ingeneral, so tender as to be. unfit for more 
northern districts. Of late years, the race has * 
been much improved, by the breeders intro- 
ducing -mong them valuable. rams from: Lei- . 
cestershire and other counties. © : 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








* Bingley, 1890 a 












DOMESTIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. — 


Selectio by the Editor of the. ong . 

Sige the Domestic nla Jose 
“a ~ No. X. ere ane 

ARTICHOKE, or the Cynara, Ls t Bas 2 


an exotic, is a plant well known... 
four species, but only-two are reared for use, 
viz the scolymus, Orgarden artichoke; and the — 
cardunculus, or cardoon, ‘both of. which | re 
pene by. slips, or suckers, sonia, ec 
spring, from the rdots of the old plauts, ‘The 
slips should be ‘taken from : 
March, or the Seeing of: “forte and. setin — 
an open quatter o of the ? 

fat the distapce af five bir rom: ch. other 

























with ewes which have fed and suckled lambs 


By this-process, a artichokes may be 1 re 
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poesia 


®onsiderable size ; the leaves. of cach. plant 


. will be fit for use in November or December, 


* soil ; butifit be too wet, the reots are apt to 
» decay in severe frosts. ‘They have been used 


’ ‘the leavasiof the scolymus, prepared with bis- 
- muth, impart to wool a fine and. permanent 


covered with straw in the autumn, they rot. 


» ©». “ster from injuring 


eight or nine inches diameter. 
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~~ valued for feeding hogs and store-pigs. . Mr. 
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in autunth Of tlesame ycar. The size of their 
fruit will gradually diminish, affer the third or 
Jourth year, though the reots continue sound 
for several seasons... The cardoon, which isa 
hardy plant, may be propagated by seeds sown 
in March. As these plants are very large, 
they ought tobe placedat, the distance of 
several icet from cach other; and thus crops 
of spinach, endive, cabbage, or brocoli, niay 
be raised between the rows. About the 28th 








»beptember, the.cardoons. generally attain to i 


should then be tied, that they may be hoed, 
for the purpose of blanching; which will ‘re- 
quire six or eight weeks. Thus the plants 


fund continue the whole winter. , 
Artichokes flourish best in a-rich and moist 


withadvantage in the making of Soda: and 


sold calour. vrs 
Artichokes succeed very well.in this state, if 
deft exposed in the winter months. When 


The onlyprecaution necessary to take, is to 

ig a diteh round the plant, to prevent the wa- 

mg them. For.this very useful 

iformation, the Editor is indebted to Mr. Lr- 

eaux,.of Springmill. “His artichokes were 

is The seed was 
imported fropy. Holland. 

ARTICHOKE, the Jerusalem, isa plant 
of the same genus as the sunflower. It pro- 
‘duces bulbs at its roots, has been long cultiva- 
‘ted in gardens, as an esculent vegetable, and, 
except thatit is watery and of a softer consis- 
tence, in thany respects resembles the potatoe, 
but though well deserving, is not in such ge- 
neral, esteem. This root, however, is much 


Perers, thé author of “ Winter, Riches,” 


one acre of ground, he obtained between se- 
venty and eighty:tonsof this root. He is of 
opinion, that seven acres will yield three 
hundred and ninety-six tons, which will keep 
100° swine for six months; allowing each 
head fifty-six pounds per day, at an advance 
of value from ten'to fifteen shillings, especial- 
if they be boiled with sweet hog-wash. 
| n.these roots are given to pe they 



















‘shouldbe washed, cut, and ground iggan ap- 
le-mill;:the proportion given at each time 
ite ofhay, thrice daily: a 
¥ célebrated cultivatar found the 
of this root ie be a 
ity bushels Winché 





ester measure, per 


| agre, without dung. Its chief recommenda- 
fons are, the certainty of a crop; its flour. 









t upon apy soil; not requiring 
being 


oes. {It is in flavour exceedingly 
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hardy, and stands frost better than eae 


ioc. > It is difficult to extirpate it.—T. 
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THE GARDEN ; 
Or, the ART OF LAYING ODT GROUNDS.— 
Translated from the French of the Abbe De 
Lalle. 
“ NOTES ON THE*FIRST BOOK. 
ve ; 


, NOTE FOURTH. 





— 


When-Rome Victorious held the world in 
‘chains, &c. a 

There exists a very. precious/monument of 
the taste and form-of a Roman garden, in a 
letter of Pliny the younger, wherein he de- 
scribes his ‘Tuscan villa. To gratify the Eng- 
lish reader, the translator has borrowed the 
elegant version of Lord Orrery. 

« My house, although built-at the foot of a 
hill, has a view a8 3f it. stood upon the brow 
of it. The ascent.is so gradual and easy, that 
you find yourself on the top, almest before you 
perceive yoursif ascending. Behind it, but at 
a distance, are the Apennine mountains, from 
whence it is refreshed with continual breezes, 
be the weather never so calm or still; and yet 
they are not too cutting or immoderate, but 
broken and. weakened by the very distance.— 
The largest part of the house lies to the south, 
and enjoys the sun all the afternoon ; but 
something earlier, in the winter than in the 
summer. In the front of it is.a portico pretty 
large, and of a proportionable length, in which 
there are several apartments, and the court is 
laid out.after the manacr of the ancients.— 
Before the: portico is a terrace adorned with 
various figures, and bounded with an edging in 
box. Below thisg a gravel walk, on each 
side of which, a little upon the descent, are 
figures of divers animals cut in box. Upon 
a level plot stands an acanthus, so soft, that 
it is almost liquid: ‘Round the acanthus,.is a 
walk bounded by a close hedge of evergreens, 
cut into variety of shapes; on the other side 
is a ring, for taking the air, on horseback, in 
shape of the circus, which goes round - the 
box-hedge, that is cut into different shapes, 
and a row of dwarf trees that are always kept 
sheered. The whole is encompassed with 
a wall, so covered with box that no part of it 
can be seen. On the outside is a lawn, as 
beautiful by nature, as what I have been de- 
scribing*is by art. Farther on, the prospect 
is terminated by meadows, and many other 


» with two oumes of salt, andiifields and little coppices of Wood. Fromfjof the heavens. 
| ithe extremity of the portico projects.a largejigallery 


dining-toom, from the doors of which you look 


dows you view the meadows, and a large ex- 
tent of the country. From. the portico you 
look upon the side of the terrace, and that 


part of the house which stands most forward, || 


3, aid being proof against the severesti!as also upon the wood and the tops of. the 
‘The cfilture is the same. as that of po-||trees. in the adjoining horse-course. Almost 





shaded by four plane-trees; in the midst of 
iwhich a marb/é fountain gently. plays ‘upon 
ihe.roots of those trees, and upon the grass- 
plots under them, In this summer-house is 


jja_ bed-chamber, -where neither light, noise, 


nor sound can enter; and closet it a supper- 
room for my particular friends. - Another 
portico overlooks this little court, and enjoys 
all. the same views with the former.. ‘There 


jlis ‘another bed-chamer, shaded and adorned 


by the verdure and gloom of a neighbouring 
plane-tree ; the ‘outside is of carved work in 
marble, as high as the balcony; above is a 
painting of trees, and birds fitting amidst the 
branches, equally beautiful with the marble ; 
at the foot of which is a small fountaingfrom 
whence the water running through ‘several 
little pipes into a basop makes a most agreea- 


a. very spacious bed-chamber, facing the di- 
ning-room, with windows both to the terrace 
and to the meadows ; and before it a picce of 
water, which delights at once our ears.and 
eyes, being near and in the view of the front 
windows, and falling from a considerable 
height into a marble-cistern, where it. breaks 
and foams. ‘This bed-chamber is very warm 
in winter, the sun during that season being 
fall upon it. Adjoining to it is a stove, whose 


supply the heat of the sun: from thence you 
pass through a cheerful undressing chamber 
into the cold-bath room, which is. darkened 
and provided with a ‘bathing-cistern of a con- 
venient size. If this be.not large enough 
to swim in, Or if you choose a warmer bath, 
inthe outward court there is a bason witha 
well.adjoining to it, from whence you may be 
supphed with cold.water, incase the warmer 
bath should be hotter than you desire it.— 
Adjoining to the cold-bath is another. of a 
middle temper, and more exposed to_ the sun, 
but not so much as the hot-bath, because that 
is built farther out: you-have three stair-cas- 
es to go down to it ; two,of them quite open 
to the sun ; the third Jess exposed, although 
full as light. . Over the undressing-room is a 
tennis-court,which is accommodated.to sever- 
al sorts of exercise, by meansof the several 
circles which are made in it. Not far from 
the baths is a stair-case that leads into. a close 
gallery, at the entrance of which are three 
apartments : one looks into the ‘little. court 
where the four plane-trees are ; another into. 


veral vineyards : so that each has a different 
prospect, and looks towards a differént point. 
At the upper end of the 
isa bed-chamber, taken out of the 
allery itself. 








— 


this joins a bed-chamber, which is open to the 
sun, especially in winter. From hence ano- 
jther apartment, betwgen the horse-course- 








and the dwellinghouse. All this) makes the 
front. | is : 
-On the south side isa close gallery sof a 


like opposite to the middle of the portico is a sum-jiconsiderable height from the ground, from 


Ww 4 : common artichoke, (Cynara). “It is yeryjmer-housey which surrounds a small court,jwhence the vineyards appear so near, that 
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ble murmur, Inthe corner of the portico is ~ 


warm steams, when the weather is cleudy,.: 


the meadow ;, and the third. bas a view of se- - 


C nu It has a prospect of the horse: 
bout four hundred/jto the emg of the terrace, and from the win-jjcourse, the vineyards and the mountains: to 
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‘F you seemahnost te touch them. In the mid- 
4. dle of it a large dining-room receives a very 
4 wholesme air fromthe vallies of the Apen- 
pine’: in the back front, from the largest win- 
dows, is a private stair-case, which we make 
use of-for serving up-an entertainment, when 
Jsup there. ‘he gallery ends in a-bed- 
chamber, beautified by the prospect both of 
the gallery itself, and of the vineyards, 
Underneath is another gallery, much Jike 
a subterrancous passage. In summer it is 
serfectly cool ; and having sufficient air with- 
in itself, neither wants. por admits any from 
without. After both these galleries, at. the 
end of the dining-room, is an open portico, 
4 cool in the fore part of the day, but exposed 
Bio the sun in the afternoon. Through this 
I you go into two different apartments, one of 
which contains four, the. other three cham- 
bers ; all which enjoy, in their turns, both the 
sun-shine and the shade. 
‘This disposition of the several parts of the 
house is extremely delightful, although it 
equals in no degree the beauty of the horse- 
8 course, which isa large open area, presenting 
itfelf intire, at one view, to the eyes of the be- 
DE holder. © It is set round with plane-trees, 
MB which are covered with ivy ; and as their 
"tops flourish by their own beauty, so, towards 
“# the bottom, thé-verdare is borrowed froin the 
ivy, that rans over the trunk aud the brauches, 
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| Band spreading itself from one tree-to another, 
| B joiis them together... ‘The vacancy between 


VB the bodies of ihe trees is filled up with box; 
vying in shade with the planes. This straight 
boundary of thc horse-course changes its fig- 
ire, at the end, into a’ semicircle, which. is 
et round, and covered with cypress-trees, 
composing a thicker and nore gloomy shade 
WBthan the Ritter hedge. The inner circles 
@ifor there are many of them) enjoy the clear- 
Best day. ‘They are filled with plenty of roses, 
Band‘ relieve you from the chilliness of the 
rade, with the agreeable warmth of the sun. 
Vhen you are arrived at the endof all these 
Pinding alleys, you come out into a straight 
walk ; nay, Hot into onc, but into several ; 
@iivided, in some places, by grass-plots, in 
@thers, by box-trees, ‘cut into a thousand 
PAapes, some of which are letters forming my 
o#ame, und others the name of my gardener. 
/ Bn these are mixt, alternately, small pyramids, 
nd apple trees ; and now and then, in the 
nidst of a plot, improved with all imaginable 
rt;you ‘meet, on.a sudden, witha spot of 
: d, wild,. and uncultivated, as if trans- 
“anted hither on purpose. The middle 
@pce is adorned on both sides with dwarf 
#ane-trees. Beyond this again is an acan- 
pus, that waves and bends under your hand ; 
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which is again surrounded’ by ailaurel hedge} 


jvatehis lahd, as to improve its productive 








marble bason, and is so managed: by 
under ground,.thatit keeps the bason always 
full, without ever running over. *‘When I sup 
here, the more substantial disbes- are placed 
upon the border of the bason, whilst ‘the les- 
ser float in thle wateryin- the shape of litile 
boats and birds. Over against this isa foun- 
tain, which throws up ‘water and receives if 
back again. ‘The apertures, that swallow it 
and return it, communicate ‘with each other. 

Opposite to the marble couch stances a bed- 
chamber, which gives an ornament to that 
couch equal to what it receives from it. 
This room is beautified with marble ; the 
doors project, and are surrounded with greens. 
The windows, both above and below, are 
shaded on every side with the same. Within 
this chamber is a little closet, that appears to 
belong to another room. * Here is a.bed, and 
windows on every side, which let in buta 
gloomy sort of light, being obscured by the 
shade of a most luxuriant vine, which ascends, 
and covers the whole. building from the ot- 
tom to thé very roof. You may lie here as in 
a-grove, only more secure from rain. Here 
also rises a fountain, which. immediately dis- 
appears. In many places of the walks, and 
alleys, are marbleseats, disposed at convenient 
distances; upon which, when you are tired with 
walking, you may rest yourself with as much 
ease as in the chamber. Near these seats are 
little fountains.” In every part'of the’ horse- 
course, you hear the murmur of water, ‘con- 
veyed through pipes by tie hand of the arti- 
ficer in sucha manner as best pleased his 
fancy. This serves to water my greens, 
sometimes in one part, sometimes in another, 
and sometimes in all parts atonce. I should 
have ended before now, for fear of seeming 
tecious; had I not been determined thus to 
walk over every corner with you, in my letter ; 
nor did | apprehend you would be tired in 
reading what would not tire you atsecing ; es- 
pecially as you may rest and, by laying down 
my epistle, relicve yourself as often as you 


please.” 
a [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
m —D +o 


LETTERS ON GARDENING. 
Naw As) 
Octroper, 1821, 
My dear Son, ; 
“The judicious farmer will always so “culti- 


powers: he will manure, plough, and sow, 


fit will ever tempt bim to a practice injurions 
to the fertility of his soil. » At certain periods, 
and under certain: circumstateces, he may ve- 
ry properly lave recourse to the expensive 
method of summer fallowing. 7 





nd then again variobs aos, and various 
ames. At the opper end isa couch made} 
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out forth water, as if forced out by the 
Peight of those, who lie down: it falls first 
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with that object in view. No immediffte pro-} 


| soikwequire the aid-ot ret to mek it fine al 
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seed-bed for our spring sowed. crops, we are 
compelled with the plough*and harrew to in- 
jure the productive qualities of clay orloamy — 
soils. | | ky 
| In this country, where land is. plenty and 
cheap, and labour comparatively high; it may 
be good farming to sammer fallow such land 
every sixth or seventh year, and not oftcher, 
if you wil! observe a proper rotation of crops. 
In this you should be directed by. local cir. 
cumstances, and the market démand for the — 
several kinds of grain. Free the surface of 
your land from ‘stumps and stones, and let 
your crops succeed each other in the ‘follow — 
ing manner: Beginning with a completésum- — 
mer fallow, to be sowed to wheat or rye ; as 
soon after harvest as possible, plough in the 
stubble: in the spring of the third year, cross= 
plough and plant to Indian corn. This myst” ” 
be succeeded the fourth year with barley: or 
oats, and stocked down with clover, 15 Ibse 
to the acre. The grass may be mowed or - 
pastured two orithree years, and again have . 
recourse to summer fallow. Oe 
A practice of this kind will. improve your © 
land, without the expense of manure ; but it, 
would be well if you could afforda coat 
stable. manure, once at least im: this course, 
and let that be put on just previous to the 
corn or barley, and immediately covered with 
the furrow. 3 
In cultivating ‘your garden, keep the same. 
principles in view. But here a- naked sum- 
i; mer fallow is rarely necessary : the crops in 
| your garden are taken off at so many diflerent 
periods, and some of them so.early in the sea- 
son, that \opportunity is always gained for’ 
working the greund in the completest manner.” 
It is a mistaken idea that land ever requires 
absolute rest. Let the tillage be well per. bee 
formed—let its productions be judiciously vax 
ried—let suitable yanure be properly applied, 
and your soil will every where Improves. <- 
Good tillage is indi 
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s indispensable upon farm “rr 
}garden ; and-hore you will have exercise’ for. > 
observation and judgment... Thesame depth 
and number of ploughings which would be 
/proper upon some land,, you. will find quite: ~ 
Jnsuflicient or improper upon ethers. Alb es 
clay orloamy soils are. greatly benefitted by » ~~ 
fal! ploughing. ‘The winter frost willemore” % oe ™ 
efiectually pulverize such land, than all the — “—.. 
}labour you can bestow: besides,thereis no ie @ 
practice more destructive of grab-worms, nor: _ EN. 
ate be made fit forwpring grain im anye 
rother, Way §$o.cheap. 28 Sym ge ee 
A sandy soil may be wrought ina different ™ . - 
manner. Here spring ploughing can be , fee a 
formed without injury; yor does this kind d& 
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nature.of some soils imperiously demands it. 


o# white marble, over which a vine, support: Wherever the reots of quick grass abound,|} 
# by four small pillows of Carystian marble,/there is no means more c¢eértain to destroy 
#'™s an arbour from the couch several pipes’ them. 1 


In tht spring, our lands are never||Choose ad 
sufficiently dry to be materially benefitted ‘bythe roots ifitended for family 
ploughing ; indeed, it not unfrequently hap-listored away with neatness-. 


| 0 a stone rciterns, and from thence isto a pens, that in order to procure in season for winter use should be put in the cellar and a 





of these traths, and directs bis business accor- 


Potatats, Beets, and Carrots, : 
Should now be raised from. the ground. ~ ; 
ry time for this business, and let ._ 
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_ son, should without fail be made this month. 
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“give the whole ow every side a roof like slope 3 ; 


two of lime or house-as 


or. 
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inpletely. covered w vith dry ‘sand, “and the 
“togpl buried upon the surface of a dry spot 
of ground + pile them with régularity, and 





then cover this heap with dry sand an inch orje 
two deep, over which lay a good coat of’ 
drawh straw, up and down, as if_thatching a) 
‘hoise}in order to carry off the water ; then 
dig a trench around the heap and cover the. 
straw; with the earth so dug up, to asdepth 
suflicient toSccure the roots from frost.— 
N. B.. Beiter make this covering unneces- 
sarily deep than one inch too shallow, for the 
least frost will entirely spoil this kind of sauce 
for table use. 

Seed Cucumbers, 


Should be picked from the vines directly 
alter the first frost ; Jay them in the sun‘a few 
days, then cut them open and scrape out their; 
contents intoa pail ; there let them rerain} 
for’a week. or more, until the surrounding 
pulp fer*cnts atid rots, that it may easily be} 
+eparated from the seeds; then ,pour water 
into the pail and stir it well 5 Bg of this 
_is repeated two or three times, the seed will 
“settle to the bottom and become perfectly 
¢lean.s, then spreadthem upon a sieve and ex- 
~ pose them to the sun until quite -dry ; when 
they should be put in paper bags; labelled 
with the year and. laidisecurely by. 

This kind of seed will keep good for a long 
time ; but that of four or five years old is gen- 
erally prefered, as producing less vigorous 
but more fertile plants. 


Asparagus Beds, 


Should now be dressed for winter. . When 
the stalks of this plant have. done growing 
for the season, (which is known by their 
turning yellow,) cut them down close to the 
earth and carry them off; clear the beds 
“carefully from weeds, then ‘take well rotted 
stable manure and cover the beds equally two 
or three inebes deep ; after which stretch a 
‘ime and with a spade mark out the alleys, 
agreeable to. their original dimensions ; then 
dig the alleys ohe spade deep and. spread-a 
‘considerable part of the earth evenly over the 
beds.» By this means the crowns of Aspara- 
gus will be protected from severe frosts, -and 
aes inthe spring will rise with renewed 
° vigour. 

A Composition, \ 


-Formanuring your choice plants, next sca 


"For this purpose clean out your hog-sty atid 
hen-roost, and if these do not furnish a supply, 
thestable must contribute the .deficiency.— 

With these, when carted out, mix an equal 
~~ quantity with allaviakearth © or turf-parings, 
~takerfrom an old pasture field or high-way, 

‘and in some convenient spot in “your ° 
& ake pa ton, three feet high, four feet wide 
d as long as you please. Upon every cart 
AJoad of this mixture if you spread.a bushel or 
ah it wilhbe greatly 

improved for cucumbers, melons, &¢. 
et the top of th's pile .be flator a: little 
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than twenty miles from the St. Lawrence, a 


|| obtain land on contract, induces all that. class 
of persons to commence clearing for them 


7 
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cover the hot a few inches deep with mould 
from the garden, 
A comtpost of this'kind shonld be made.an- 
nually, that your tender plants may have an 
early supply of food, and start with strong ap- 
petites and Vigorous habits. 
If your soil ‘and tillage are good and tine 
succession of your :crops. judicious, ar small 
dressing every ycar froma heap like this will 
accomplish every useful purpose, and render 
your plants strong and healthy throughout the 
season. But when large quantitics ‘of manure 
of any kind Is givenat ence, the drought. and 
heat of our summers, frequently, make it de- 
structive to your favourite nurslings; their 
shoots and ieceble ‘roots can find no moisture ; 
of course the whole plant droops and. sickens 
in the sup, andts thus absolutely starved in 
ihe nudst of plenty. 
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AGRICOLA. 


AGRICULTURE. | 


From the-2d Volume of the Memoirs of the 
Board.of Agriculture. 


ON THE SOIL, PRODUCTIONS, &c. OF THE COUN- 
TY OF ST. LAWRENCEs 








[BY BENJAMIN RAYMOND. | 

In complying with the request of the circu- 
lar of the Board of Agriculture, received 
some time since, I shall confi my remarks 
principally to subjects, and in order, therein 
suggested. 
1.Of the Condition and Nature of the Soil. 

‘The lands in the county of St. Lawrence, 
are comparatively new, and, as in most other 
new countries, from the accumulation of -de- 
cayed vegetables, have a soil of rich mould 
upon the ‘surface. Along with, or immediate- 
ly under it, is commonly found a light loam, 
varying In different places from a sandy to a 
gravelly consistence, and almost uniformly of 
a silicious character. This soil, varying from 
three to eighteen inches in depth, generally: 
rests upon a swhsoil of stiff clay, or-of earth, 
of which clay forms the principal «part. In 
the lower grounds, between tbe swells, (all 
the eastern part of our county has, for more 


gently undulating surface, alike destitute of 
hills or level land,) frequently, and perhaps 
for the most part, the vegetable mould fests 
immediately on clay, and forms the shallow- 
est soil. The clay varies in depth, from two 
to six or eight. feet, and probably in many 
places much deeper. 

2, Price of Labour and Manure. 
Labour, I.am‘confident, has always. been 
higher here, than in most parts of the state. 
The facility with which labouring men can 


SR = 


tion of the,soil, is not’yet an article ‘of SR 
chase, though carefully preserved by every. *° 
judicious farmer, and beginning to be* advan its 
tageously used, by the older settlers upog pl 
tillage land. us 
3. Method of Cultication-and Product,4 
The mode’of cultivating land has hitherpg °° 
been.very similar in the outline, viz. Clearing °! 
entirely of timber, sowing wheat, and harroy, 2" 
ing in the seed. , Here, however’ IT would of ie 
serve, that from considerable experience,} a 
am convineed the general practice is not ba 
best ; I have generally, previous to sowing w 
introduced the plough, and have found, th “i 
more the ground was opened in-this way, the # 
better was the crop. After the first crop, the a 
land is commonly put in grass for mowing off ™ 
pasture ; and after lying five or six-year, the T 
roots of the forest trees become so far decay§ ~ 
ed, that a plough can proceed with some re f 
gularity ;-and then the land is broken up i f 
June or July, aud after once or twice meé re % 
ploughing and harrowing, wheat is sown ti 
Very little has yet been done to ascertain the 
best rotation of crops. The most commof oo 
course is, after-wheat corn one,. two, ame - ‘. 
sometimes three years, then some other sume Me 
mer grain, as rye, oats,and~bariley, or peas ) 
with grass ; which after two, three or four 4 
years, is again ploughed, for eSimilar course, ie 
It is, however, proper to observe, that {fe F 
the scarcity and high price of Jabour, om . 
lands are very rarely cultivated as they ought "A 
to be ;.twice ploughing for spring crop ‘i : 
the least the ground should have, but once ag P 
the most it generally obtains. The prod rc oe 


in ordinary cases, | believe to be about twe 
bushels the acre, of wheat, ([ have rarely tae)” 5 
less than twenty-five,) on new,land. Th = 






















selves, as soon as they arrive. in the country, 
or become of age. The price the summer 
pasts , though somewhat lower than heretofore. 
believe may be stated forthe season or six 
months, at about thirteen dollars per months 








~ dishing, that the rain may wet it through :} 


beside board, &c. . Manure, from the condi- | 
* 
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first Jand I sowed for a second crop of whe : mee 2 
was ploughed four times and harrowed as. hs f 
ten; from eight acres, | had an average at b 
about thirty-two bushels. per acre. Mr. i h 
Hall, an intelligent farmer of this town, ‘a t 
nine acres of new land, apart of whichw eg 
pioughed, and all carefully harrowed, and t a 
ground about the stumps well hoéd, harvest . 
upwards of thirty-five bushels -pér. acre af 
number of the settlers in-this town, harves ae 
the last year more than thirty bashols 4 = 
acre, from new land, with common. tillag ‘ 
and three of them, at least, in my neighbau our t 
|hood, had some acres, of forty bushels cach . ‘ 
Col. Ogden, of Madrid, has this season hat 1 
vested, it is believed, ‘upwards of tired P 
bushelsthe acre. J ‘believe it may be. stat eg 
as a fact, .that whenever land in a. suite - 
state aad of fair quality, has been rope ee 
tilled, the product:has not been less ised h " 
ty bushels the acre, 1D good.seasons. ‘Wheat, t 
in our country, should be sown, from the 250% : 
August to the 15th:September ; but if not ga” 

in before the 25th September, should be o it ae. 
ted till November. ‘The pw ina practice . 
to’ sow from one to one aud quarter bushels 

the acre, lsow from one and a half ‘to t 


bushels, and.do. not think it too much. 
dian cornis, with us, a variablecrop ave 
ing perhaps about the same quanti'y pera 


+ 
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- were scattered over the county, toa conside- 


-- common kind, and thrive well; the weol is 
__ thought by some, to, become coarser on’ the 
© _sameblood,*by continuance in the country.— 


_ probable, if it exists, it arises from want oi 





ject of attention lately, though heretofore} 


est of this section of the state. 


_ the immediate wants of his family. ~The ve- 


. provements and experiments they have en+t 
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as wheat ; but requiring so much’ labour for 
its proper cultivation, and the soil m maty 
places, not being perfectly adapted to it; as 
to somie other crops, I-believe peas will be 
sbstituted, in a considerable degree, for fat-] 
tening stock ; they yield perhaps a’rather less 
crop, but require much less labour than corn, 
and leave the ground in good-order for a sub- 
sequent cgop. Oatsare generally an abund- 
ant crop when sown In proper seasons, yield- 
ing seventy to eighty bushels the acre. Spring 
wheat is an uncertain crop, depending more 
on the season than any other, sometimes giv- 
ing thirty or forty bushels of good quantity, at 
others only a sixth or eighth part as much, 
and that poor and smutty. 

With regard to animals, I have little to say. 
The first attempt within my knowledge, to im- 
prove the breed of neat cattle, was made by 
Gen. Van, Rensslaer, who in 1805 or6, senta 
fine bull,of an Irish breed | believe, for the 
benefit of his settlers in Lisbon and. Canton. 
He was kept buta short time, but his stock 


rable extent, and have produced great nuin- 
bers of good cattle. Many other good breeds 
have been brought into” the county, at ditier- 
ent times; and the general appearance of 
this kind of steck; will; 1 believe, bear a com- 
‘parison with that of many of the older coun- 
ties. 
_ Sheep of the-merino breed, wereintroduc- 
ed by Judge Ogden, and ha¥e become mixed 
preity generally through the county, with the 


I have not. ascertained the fact, and think 


care. The same gentleman likewise brought 
from the vicinity of New-York, a valuable 
breed of swine, which with a little mixture, 
have become extensively raised in the coua- 
ty. ‘Phe breed of horses is becoming a sub- 


rather neglected. 
I will close by adverting to some of the 
most important desiderat? of the farming inter-} 


1. A farming capital.—There has not, to 
my knowledge, an individual removed into| 
the county of St. Lawrence,-witha view to 
make practical farming the business of ‘his 
life, possessed of a’ capital more than suffi+| 
cient to procure from ‘his land, the supply of 


ry few men of property who have yet settled] 
among us, not being practical farmers, have 
been generally much imposed upon by those 
they have employed, and have obtained a very 
discouraging result; from the expensive iim- 


gaged in ;eand this” has originated, partly, if, 
not principally, from.a-want of, “ila 
. 2.~Labeur-at a fair price.—The cause of 
this, | have partly notieed before: We have. 
for a year or two past, had the offer ofdabour 
from: British and - Irish emigrants ; but” with 


ling, few of them: can earn their boatd at the 


ed twice afterwards, | sowed one and a quar- 
Hter bushel to the-acre of wheat, and harrowed 
it twice. My wheat, the next year, yielded 


sowing plaster every year for four ytars, and 


|kind of labour required among us. ‘The sys- 
‘tem of divicion of labour, so beneficial in the 


larts, manufactories, and some of the- agricul-| 


itural employments, of a country overstocked 
‘with hands, renders: the Jabourers: accustom- 
‘ed to it, of little use, among a people differ- 
‘ently situated, who have been obliged from 
ehiidhoed to’ practise twenty different em 
iployments, with equal dexterity. ) 
3. A cash market foroursurplus produce. 
_—Thougi our county is near, and conve- 
vient for the transportation of produce sto 
Montreal, that place, has sever yet been a 
good and regular market fer any article ex- 
cept ashes, which so far from being the pro- 
duce of farming, while it is the only one for 
which cash canbe obtained, holds.out an ir- 
resistible inducement to the farmer to aban- 
don his crops, for the purpose of making a 
parcel of salts and lie, or a barre] of potash, 


his family, or what is more likely, to pay the 
trader who-has already furnished them. As 
flour must be the staple article ef export from 
our county, we had hoped when the canal 
should have taken of the immense quantity 
of this article, hitherto heaped upon Montreal, 
we should enjoy a fair and regular market 
for it, at that place ; but the late imposition 


that subject’; unless; indeed, our government 
should impose Luch a transit duty upon the 
produce and merchandise passing by water 
between Upper and Lower Conada, (which 
by the late decision of the commissioners, 


the idea of revénue trom this frontier tradé. 
Louisville, Oct..1, 1822. “a 
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From the same. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF GYPSUM. 


[py wanrer Beecuer, of Madison. ] 


. Canasaraga, Oct. 16, 1825. 


(o procure money to purchase necessaries for} 


= 


ofa high duty, seems to blast our hopes on} 
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ree 


comes wholly within or territory,) as shall} 
induce the British: government . to gos. 


My 
latter. 





. Agreeably to the request of the Board of 
Agriculture, | transmit. an account of what 
knowledge end profit, have received trom 
the important use of plaster. | 

Some years since, I parchased. about ten 
acres of land, (the tihber of which was oak, 
and the soil of a chocolate colour,). that had 
been ploughed constantly every year fortwelve 


twelve bushels to tho acre. . In the spring, d 
seeded it with clover, afterwhich sowed one 
hundred weight of plaster to the acre, and.the 
pasture that season was excellent. After hav- 
ing sown the same quantity of plaster to the 


deep inthe month of Jane, and having plough- 





forty bushels tothe acre. Ihave continued 








: general pretensions to a knowledge of farm-j}iny pasture has been-exccllent, and oot. gur-j 


passed by any in the county ; the Jand is in 
good order and in a high state of cultivation, 
resulting from the impontant use’of plaster. 
I have used plaster on all or almost all kinds 
of land: on dry Jand it answers.a good pur- 
pose ;onland that is worn opt itis the most 
essential ; on moist or muck Jand, (as it is cal- 
led,) plaster will be ofa use until the muck 
is worn off ; on dry sandy Jandy and’ in dry 
ceasons, the plaster is of the greatest impor- 
tance. 3 ye ee 
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The second volume of the Memoirs of the 
Board of Agriculture, has made its appear- 
ance, from the press of Messrs. Packard and 
Van Benthuysen. It does creditio the prin- 
ters. As to the volume itself, we may. justly 
add, that; in-matter ‘and manner, it must. be 
considered a very Mabie addition to- our 
stock of agricultural publications.” We have 
not time to say more at present ; but the co- 
pious extracts we shall take the liberty of mak- 
ing, will best evince’our opinion of the merits 
of this volume. " 





Do 


Extract of a letter from the President of the 
Onondaga Agricultural Society, to the Edi-* 
tor. | | 


“ Whether the bill, to repeal the ave rela-- 


tive to agricultare. has been decided, and whe~" 
|ther Mr. Buel’s_bill relative to the agricultar-- 
jal school, 41s been acted upon and decided, E- 


have not learned... I have | stnce,. how-. 
ever, been taught to expect the failure of the: 
Lam free to own, that my individual. 
sentiments aré intirely in favour of the prin- 


ciples of Mr. Buel’s Uill. ‘Hts present failure: 
will operate only as a-suspension... An en- —__ 
















































yearss ‘ihe crop of wheat that was on it ati} 
the timeof purchase, did not yreld more than] 
















public utility.” 


- 


and warm it-ever the fire, so as to make it 
thin; then.pour: it into: the corn that-is to. 


plant, and stir it prope 











[put in some clean ashes and stir it again, so. 
fas to. prevent the corn from stieking togethers. 
This -is particularly recommended. in. late 
| planting.” Ht is. true the birds will-pull up some: 
Jnills, but not being able to. swallow the graings 
[they willdesist. 9° ee 8 ee 


lighted and patriotic legislature, will e¥entual-. © 

ly appreciate this suly,ect according to its-vast 
importance, and promptly Jend its aidan carry= — 

ing into-eflect a project; promising so mutby — Pe 


eee 


How to prezgent binds fram pulling up a 
\Take some tar when you are teady to. plant, 
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rly. with a-stick, that 


acre for three. years, # ptaaghed, the land veep’ > Sha" May Feceiven cont Ofte. Then: 


‘Up some: 
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re From the deening Post. 

. The glorious struggle for the rights of man, 
of which Athens is now the scenc, and the 
ams of victory which secm once more to 
giid the suinmits of the Acropolis, cannot fail 
to calkto’ mind the struggles and the victorics 
of other days. The cause of ‘the oppressed 
€ireeks is the cause of the humaw race... i 
claiins, and cannot but share in the sympa. 
‘thies of the poet, the.philosepher, anid the 
philanthropist. 
and the christian’s carnest prayer are offered 
for its success. May the ames of Ypsilanti 
and iis ilastrious compeers be recorded by 
an émancipated nation, and commeinorated 
\ by a grateful posterity, in strains like’ those 
avhich the men ef Atheris were, wont to chant 
io the glorious memory of Iormodias and 
Aristogiton. eee ie 

ee From the Greek of Callistratus, 
Pi bind my sword with myrtle as the brave 
- Harmodius did 
And as Aristogiton his Wvenging weapon hid, 
‘Whew they slew the haughty tyrant; and re- 
3 - » gain’d our bliborty, 
And, bursting through oppression, made the 

men of Athens free. 


‘Thot art not, lov’d Harmodius, thou art not 
“surely dead, ; 
But to some secluded sanctuary far away art 
S fled, 
With the swift-footed Achilles unmolested 
_* “there to rest, 
Aad toreve with Diomedes through the is- 
Jands of the blest. 


“| Pil wreath my. sword with myrtle as Aristogi- 
~*~. ton did, 

And as the brave Harmodius. his avenging 
cs Si weapon hid, : aN 
When, at Minerva’s festival, they aim’d the 
sl 


glorious blow, 
alling on fair freedom, laid the proud 
Hipparchus lowe : 


. : Thy fame, belov’d Harmodius, through ages 
A. | still shall brighten, 
% Nor ever shall thy glory fade, belov’d Anisto- 


A 


giton, af 
| _ Bécause your ‘country’s champions ye nobly 
: _,. .. dard to be, : 
«And, striking down the 
a. of Athens free. . _ 
©. Bees.+Mr. Beddome, a chemist in Tonley- 
street, Lendon, thus-writes to the Editor. of 

_ the. Timess——‘ Sir—Having lately read in the 


we 


tyrant, made the men 
DELTA. 
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a a. y woleresg Ds introduction to. Entomology, 
written by"Messrs. Kirby & Spence, of the 
* Sy © great.tenacity of life whichsome insects pos- 

yes : sess, it has ] bt to my recollection a fact 


t occurred three years ago, that 1 confess 
‘could not-have credited had it not passed 
“under my own observation. . }-had purchased 
20 large hives, and.a hogshead of Dutch. hon- 
the natural state, not separeted from the 


The, patriot’s purest wish! 


thibition of the handsome specimens of Major 
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4jof brown, or other paper, in the room where 
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sbOve atyear; aud after emptying my hives as 
well as f-could,4 boiled them for a considera- 
yle time in water to obtain what, honey re- 
| nained betwcen the interstices. A ‘econside- 
i rable ntimber of becs that had been mixed 
with the honey were floating on the surface 
jof the water, and these I s€immed off and 
placed: on! the ay-stones out side my elabora- 
jtoty, which was at the top of the house, and 
then cxposed tga July meridian sun. You 
inay imagimecny astonishinent when, in half 
an hour, | saw scores of these same bees, that 
had-been for months in a-state of suffocation, 
and then well boiled, gradually come, to life 
and fly away. — There were se many of them 
that I-closed the door, fearing-they might be 
disposed to return and punish me for the 
barbarops usage they had received at my 
hands.’? 
From the Orange County Patriot, of Dec. 2. 


ProraGaTION oF THE Sitk Worm. 


2+ o 


The propagation of the Silk Worm, and 
the manufacture of Silk, has excited.a good 
deal of interest in this county, since the ex- 


Bingham and Mr. Gillespie, at the late fair in 
Goshen. Curiosity, and a desire to gratify 
the public, have led me to make some enqui- 
ries into the . subject. 1 have:visited Ma- 
jor Bingham, and the following information is 
wponcinaly obtained from the different.mem- 
ers of, his family. ° f 

Néthing can be done in the manufacture of 
silk, Without the leaves of the white Mulberrs 
Tree. For although the worms will eat other 
leaves, they never make silk, unless fed on 
these alone. The trees may be propagated 
by the seed, or My the plants from the nurse- 
ry.# They thrive best in‘a sandy loam. J 
am told the plants may be procured in abun- 
dance, from the state ef Connecticut, where 
many families make considerable business of 
manufacturing silk. Major Bingham planted 
a quantity of seed, about 14 years ago. The 
trees, I should judge, are now 20 feet high, 
and the tops are spread something like an ap- 
ple-tree. ‘Fhe business may be commenced 
op ‘a-small scale, when the trees, are quite 
young. 

In the beginning of July, soon after the 
worms have completed their ballsof silk, those 
intended to furnish the next year’s supply: of 
worms, are placed by themselves on a sheet 


they are kept. In a few days the worms will 
crawl out of the bajls antl assume the form of 
a miller, but they Weyer fly or craw! from the 
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¥, Which had been in my friend’s warehouse 
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paper. ‘They remain here together a short 
time, when the females deposit their eggs and 
Qie. One will deposit at least five hundred] 
eggs, which are about the sizé of a mustard, 
seed. ‘The eggs adhere tothe paper, and re- 
main in that condition until the fellowing 
spring. They should be kept from the air 
and frost, a8 much as possible—say in a warm 
cellar, or between folds of linen. When the 
Jéaves begin to shoot out, and the weather he- 
comes warm inthe month of May, the-paper,! 











youths’ and childrens’ proportionately cheap. 


i colouer as long as the finest beaver hats ; “and 
are clearly the most economical hats in use. 


quisition to the trade ; they are respectfully 
invited to call ‘anid examine them for them- 
selves. 7 


SCRIPTIONS for this paper, réceived by the — 
Eprror. at No. 18, South-Pearl-Strect.— -— 
Each volume comprises twelve. mo 
fifty-two numbers—the numbers are issued, 
weekly on:Tuesdays, and the volume eefi- “9 
mences the first Tuesday in Jtme.. ib 


with the egus,is to he brought out and expos. 
ed: to the stn and,air. “A very small insect 
will soon, be discovered in. the place of the # 
egg. Soon after they are hatched, they are 7 
to be returned in the house, and a few leaves 
immediately placed within their reach—they 
coptinueto grow.for about four weeks, when 
they will be nearly or quite two inches longees. 
during the four weeks they are growing, they 
shed their skin three or four times, and con. | 
tinue to devour an additional quantity of © 
leaves as they increas in size. As they ar. 
rive at their full growth, which will bé about — 
the middie or latter part of June, they begin 
to wind their balls of sil, and so rapids this | 
labour performed by the worms, that.in about 
three days from the time they begin to spin 

or wind, the ball is finished——the fibres of silk § 
as spun by the worms, ar very strong, so that 
they seldom break in “reeling, and yet they” 
are as fine as a person’s hair. The balls 
are either of a yeilowish or bluish white, from 
an inch to an inch anda half long, the worm 
being so contracted, as to be completely en- 79” 
veloped in the bali, ‘As soon as they complete”, 
thie winding, those balls intended for silk, must ~ 
be exposed to a warm sun—this kills the — 
orm contained in thems The process of 
getting thesilk from the ball “must then be © 
attended to without delay, while the dead ~ 
worm isin the ball and before it causes a disa- -~ 
greeablessmell.. ‘The balls-aré’to-be thrown 
into a kettle or: tub of hot, water—they are’ — 
thén to be stirred round with-a small bush, | 




















































y|| until the loose fuz which adheres to theout- 


side of he ball, is:gathered on the bush—_ 
The end of the fibre of silk is then to be™ 
sqight for and reeled off—it may be spun “> 
at leisure. The insects remain in the eggs: 
from July till May—they hatch, grow, make ~@ 
the silk, deposit their eggs and die, allinabout § 
six weeks. | 








‘BUFFUWM’S 
Iverovep Patent Imrration beaver hats, = 
black and drab, warranted water-proof, and): @. 
fast colours, manufactured by G. & A. Buf- “§ 
fum, from the finest sea-island cotton, and seld 
at. their warehouse, 152, Water-street, corner —- 
of Fly-market-street, New-York. Mens? first 
quality superfine, for-only ¢24 a dozen ;—_ 


These hats are light, handsome and durable y . 
and retain their shape, their nap, and their _ 


Dealers in hats will find them a valuable.ac- 


April 1, 1823. 
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